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Kluge implies another instance of Gc. i^= 
O.E. ea in associating O.H.G. snidhi \\\th O.E. 
smeaHc,\ but I do not l^now liow lie would ex- 
plain the diphthong. It is, probably, this 
difficulty that has led some (Cosijn, Zupitza, 
etc.) to see in smeaKc a Gc. an. 

There is, however, really no difficulty, for 
^a is just what we should, under the circum- 
stances, expect in O.E. Gc. S' W.G. a 
shortens in O.E. before A+cons. (S. § 125; 
Kluge, P's ' Gr.' i. p. 868) and this short vowe' 
is later broken to i?a (S. §82) and, after the 
falling away of // before the sonorous conso- 
nant (S. § 222,2), is regularly lengthened to ea. 
The same applies to smeam^te, sineawyr/ita, 
etc., as well as to neal(zcan -ung, nealice, 
neawist, etc.; so that the ea of neah is doubt- 
less due to these compounds as well as to 
nean near. 

It is evident that difficulty would accompany 
the attempt to mark real, not ' historic,' 
quantities in O.E.; but is it not absurd to 
continue to mark vowels long before .^+cons., 
when we have, side by side with them, forms 
that could only arise as a result of shortening? 
I refer to the well-known case of leoht<Hht 
<llht(Si. §84 Ni), \.o weofod<*^veohbod<*wih- 
bod<^vlh-beod (Kluge, P. B. B., viii. 527), to 
betweonuin<*betweohmtm <*betwihnum < *be- 
twihnum (Goth, tweihnai), as well as to sniea- 
li'c, neawist, etc., above. That this shortening 
is very old may be inferred from the fact that 
it preceded breaking, and (unless the fornisy^-, 
/(zli^can, gema(h)lic, etc., are due to the 
influence of their primitives, which is very 
possible) the shortening does not appear to 
have affected a<the diphthong ai, at least not 
when it did other vowels, that is, before the 
time of breaking. 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 

THE ETYMOLOGY OF BAYOU. 

So far as I am able to ascertain, Webster's is 
the first dictionary to derive bayou from boyati, 
and this derivation has been seen so long in 
print, and has been repeated in so many 

fThe defmitions of stnenlic , etc., in * B.T.^ are biased by 
the theory that these words are related to smeagan an^ 
stnug^dn, and that the development was ' crawl,' 'penetrate,' 
' profound,' * skillful ' and * exquisite . ' 



followers of Webster, that it seems to have 
become accepted as an incontrovertible truth. 
Now, Mahn is notoriously unreliable in his 
etymologies, and it is hardly probable that he 
has been more accurate in this instance. The 
word is evidently a French dialectic form, and 
if boyau was transformed into bayou, it is, to 
say the least, very probable that this change 
took place in Louisiana, where the word was 
first used in this country, and where it is 
almost exclusively used now. But the bayous 
of Louisiana are common enough to have left 
traces in public documents or private deeds, 
and if the form boyau has ever been used to 
express the notion of bayou, then Mahn's ety- 
mology has almost been proven a lucky guess, 
for to complete the proof the phonetic changes 
that led from boyau to bayou would also have 
to be traced in order to give his etymology a 
scientific value. 

If the form boyau is not found in such docu- 
ments, and if the phonetic changes cannot be 
followed step by step, then I would suggest 
two theories as to the possible origin of the 
word : 

1. It may be a French dialectic form and 
have been introduced into Louisiana from 
some French province, though I have never 
found it in any glossary. But as I do not find 
a parallel to the changes of boi into ba, nor of 
ail into iou — for the French pronunciation in 
Louisiana is not bl-oo (Webster) but bd-u with 
a slight stress on the last syllable — it is prob- 
able, if it is of French origin, that it was 
formed from baie: as voie gave vo-iou voyou, 
so baie would naturally give ba-iou, bayou. 

2. But if it is not a French dialectic form, then 
the Spanish ba{K)ia offers the most plausible 
etymology. It may readily have been changed 
in the mouths of Louisiana Frenchmen into 
bd-n, bayou, which naturalized into English 
with a shift of the accent to the first syllable 
became Webster's bl-oo. 

As to the parallel meaning of ^«i! in English, 
I liave searched in vain in French dictionaries 
for boyau meaning a stream of water of any 
kind, or a gtii as examplified in English in the 
Gut of Canso. French is my mother tongue 
and I have lived in several parts of France, 
Northern, Central and Southern, yet I have 
never seen nor heard the word used in such 
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an acceptation, nor have I ever seen it in ttiirty 
odd years of reading of Frencli works of all 
kinds, including dictionaries, vocabularies and 
glossaries, the latter of which I have consulted 
with this definite object in view. 

Moreover, there is no difficulty about the 
meaning, according to either of my theories : 
under bale, Littr6 says: "Petit golfe dont 
I'entr^e est resserre^ " ; while Spanish bahia 
often means an arm of the sea. 



H. Tallichet. 



Austin, Texas. 



NOTE ON A PARIS MANUSCRIPT OF 
GUERINO IL MESCHINO. 

The Italian prose romance of ' Guerino ' (or 
' Gherino ') Ml Meschino,' sometimes further 
surnamed ' di Duracio ' or ' Durazzo ' (in 
French ' Gu^rin-Mesquin ') has been looked 
upon at various times as a possible source of 
the ' Divina Commedia ' (cf. Ginguen^, ' His- 
toire Litt^raire d'ltalie,' i, p. 488 and ii, p. 
24fif.). Gaspary, however, together with most 
Italian writers, attributes the work to a certain 
Andrea dei Magnabotti da Barberino in Val 
d'Elsa, who lived about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and is the reputed author of 
a series of romances. If Andrea is the author 
of the work, and not merely a translator from 
the French, as has been supposed, it is, of 
course, impossible that the ' Guerino ' should 
have been known to Dante. 

The same romance exists at the ' BibliothS- 
que Nationale ' of Paris in MS. Ital. 491, de- 
scribed by Marsand, ' I Manoscritti Italiani 
della Regia Bibliotheca,' i, p. 108, under the 
title of 'Guerino il Meschino.' This MS. is 
marked on the back ; " Hist, di Durasq." 

Bibl. Nat. MS. Ital. 98 is also described by 
Marsand, i, p. 50, as a " Vita di San Patrizio " ; 
this MS. is marked on the back: "legenda di 
S. Patrucio." 

An examination of the script, kind and size 
of paper, etc., of these two pieces shows that 
they are parts of one and the same MS., the 
narrative of II Meschino's visit to the Purga- 
tory of St. Patrick in Ireland forming the sixth 
book of the romance. The last page of MS. 
Ital. 491 contains at the bottom the words: 
' questo loco secundo la ligenda,' which are 



the opening words of MS. Ital. 98: 'questo 
loco secundo la legenda di santo patricio fo 

in quisto modo facto nel suo principio, 

etc' 

It is this reworking of the legend of the Pur- 
gatory of St. Patrick which Ginguen6 (loc. cit.) 
erroneously supposes to be the source of the 
' Espurgatoire de Saint Patrice ' of Marie de 
France. 

Thomas A. Jenkins. 
.Johns Hopkins University. 



SOME DOCUMENTS IN THE LIFE OF 

CHRISTOVAL SUAREZ DE 

FIGUEROA. 

All that we know of the life of Figueroa he 
tells us in his ' Passagero ' (Madrid, 1617), a 
work of considerable interest, especially for its 
remarks upon the Spanish drama, and its 
criticisms of contemporary Spanish authors, 
of whom he does not always speak in the 
kindliest terms. 

Elsewhere,' I have attempted a sketch of 
his career based upon his ' Passagero,' and the 
following documents, if they add few facts to 
what is already known, at least seem to con- 
firm the opinion of his character which I have 
there expressed. Figueroa was a member of 
that great army of office-seekers in Spain, 
which first came into prominence in the time 
of Charles V, and for which recruits have 
never been wanting up to the present day. 
He tells us in the most important of the papers 
here published, a letter written by his own 
hand in 1624, that he had served his king and 
country in different capacities for twenty-seven 
years. The offices he held, however, could 
not have been very lucrative, or perhaps he 
was, what was so rare in those days among 
Spaniards in public office, an honest man. At 
all events, he informs us in this ' tragic story ' 
as he calls it, that he is without means, and 
complains bitterly of the ingratitude of his 
king. His letter, however, must have had the 
effect of re-instating him in office, for we find 
him holding the position of Uditore della Rig- 
ia Udieiiza in Catanzaro, Calabria, in 1627, 
where h<; fell into the hands of the Inquisition 

I " The Spanish Pastoral Romances." Publications of the 
Mod. I.ang. Association, Vol. vii, No. 3. 
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